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From the Editor 
By the time our subscribers will be reading this issue Apuntes, the presidential 
(campaigns for the primary elections will be in full force, and one of the issues that all 
( candidates will be asked to respond and offer their opinion will be immigration reform and 
tthe presence of undocumented persons in the United States. In anticipation to these 
¿elections and the debates that come with them, in this issue of Apuntes our readers will 
have the opportunity to enjoy two excellent and timely articles that address the issue of 
i immigration in this country from a Christian perspective. 
The first article is written by Dr. Harold Recinos who is professor of Church and Society 
¿at the Perkins School of Theology at Southern Methodist University. Dr. Recinos received 
i his Masters in Divinity in 1982 from Union Theological Seminary, a Doctor of Ministry in 
¡parish ministry in 1986 from New York Theological Seminary and the Doctor of 
| Philosophy with honors (Ph.D.) in cultural anthropology in 1993 from the American 
| University in Washington, D.C. In addition to numerous articles in scholarly publications 
and journals, Dr. Recinos' publications include Hear the Cry! A Latino Pastor Challenges 
| the Church (Westminster John Knox Press, 1989), Jesus Weeps: Global Encounters on Our 
, Doorstep (Abingdon Press, 1992), Who Comes in the Name of the Lord? Jesus At the 
Margins (Abingdon Press, 1997), Good News from the Barrio: Prophetic Witness for the 
‘Church (Westminster John Knox Press, 2006), Harold J. Recinos and Hugo Magallanes, 
eds. Jesus in the Hispanic Community: Images of Christ from Theology to Popular Religion 
¡(Westminster John Knox Press, 2009). Harold J. Recinos ed. Wading Through Many 
Voices: Toward a Theology of Public Conversation (Rowman and Littlefield, 
.2011). Forthcoming, Voices on the Corner (Research Publication Press), which is a 
‘volume of poetry. Since the mid-1980s, Dr. Recinos has worked with the Salvadoran 
refugee community and with marginal communities in El Salvador for social justice. Dr. 
| Recinos is an ordained elder and member of the Baltimore-Washington Annual Conference 
of The United Methodist Church. 
The author of the second article is Dr. Philip Wingeier-Rayo, who is the Director of the 
Mexican American and Hispanic-Latino/a Church Ministries Program and the Regional 
Course of Study, as well as Professor of Christian Mission and Intercultural Studies at 
Perkins School of Theology. Previously he was Professor of Religion at Pfeiffer University 
in North Carolina where he taught in the undergraduate and graduate programs for 11 
years. He also served as adjunct professor at Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary and 
Wesley Theological Seminary in the areas of theology, church history, missions, and 
‘United Methodist History, Doctrine and Polity. He graduated from Earlham College (1988) 
with a double major in Human Development and Social Relations and Spanish, and holds 
‘two master’s degrees in theology from Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary and 
Ersinatio Evangélico de Teologia in Matanzas, Cuba. In 2003 he earned a Ph.D. in 
Theology, Ethics and Culture from Chicago Theological Seminary. He served as a 
commissioned missionary of the General Board of Global Ministries of The United 
Methodist Church for 15 years in Nicaragua, Cuba, Mexico and the Rio Grande Valley in 
Southwest, Texas where he did mission outreach. Dr. Wingeier-Rayo has published 
‘numerous articles and two books: Cuba Methodism: The Untold Story of Survival and 
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Revival, 2nd edition, Atlanta, GA: Dolphins and Orchids (2006) and Where are the Poor? 
An Ethnographic Study of a Base Christian Community and a Pentecostal Church in 
Mexico, Pickwick Publications (2011). Recently, Dr. Wingeier-Rayo has accepted a 
position at Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary where he will serve as Associate E 
Professor of Evangelism, Mission, and Methodist Studies, effective August 1, 2015. Please | 
join me in wishing him well in this new endeavor and thanking him for his time here at 
Perkins. 

As always, it is my hope and my prayer that the selections we have included here are a 
source of inspiration and reflection for Christian ministry and enrichment for our own | 
personal Christian journeys. 
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God the Border Crosser 
Harold J. Recinos, Ph.D. 


Thank you for the invitation to reflect with you on the issue of revitalizing urban ministry, 
¿especially from the vantage point of immigrant newcomers. Immigration is one of the biggest 
‘civil and human rights issues of our time. As recent as 2012, the total immigrant population 
| living in the United States reached a record of 40.4 million individuals and undocumented 
¡immigrants represented about 11.7 million persons.' Approximately half of the 
‘undocumented crossed the border without documents and the other half overstayed their 
valid visas.” About 73% of children of undocumented immigrants are U.S. citizens by birth.* 
Immigrant newcomers are part of our communities, they attend weekly religious services, 
¡they send their kids to public and Catholic schools, they garden homes in communities like 
| Highland Park, and construct buildings like Prothro Hall. In particular, the undocumented 
¡migrant among the foreign born are not criminals who deserve persecution for breaking the 
‘law. Remember undocumented immigrants have committed a civil and not a criminal offense. 

My remarks will focus on newcomers, the outsiders, the strangers among us who 
‘struggle too often with impossible choices. In the last four decades, the number of 
‘International migrants worldwide more than doubled, and the United States is still the 
world’s leading destination for immigrants. In some instances, immigrant newcomers are 
'welcomed, but far more often the American majority expresses ambivalence and rejection 
of newcomers, especially Latino/a newcomers to America. I will examine the immigration 
¡debate and suggest Jesus the original stranger has already pitched a tent among these 
: alienated and criminalized human beings. 

In the United States, one often hears the simplistic saying we are a "nation of immigrants;" 
however, this naive comment " conceals the nation's consistent history of tension over who we 
collectively regard as "real American, and... who we allow into our community."* You may 
‘remember in U.S. history, the debate over who belongs and who deserves rejection found 
expression in a number of threat discourses such as the German language threat, the Chinese 
and Japanese newcomer threat, the Catholic threat, and the southern and East European threat. 
Anthropologist Leo Chavez argues the immigrant threat view targeted each group and their 
children generating "alarmist newspaper stories...anti-immigrant riots, restrictive immigration 
laws, forced internments, and acrimonious public debates over government policies.” 
Immigrants from Latin America, Asia, and Africa now represent the majority of strangers to 
the United States, which has caused a racist and xenophobic anti-immigrant backlash in many 
| communities. 


| 
| 


TA Nation of Immigrants” Web. April 8, 2015. http://www.pewhispanic.org/2013/01/29/a-nation-of-immigrants/ 
*Hing, Bill Ong. "The Racism of Gatekeeper and Police Power." In Defining America through Immigration 
Policy, 200. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2004. 

"A Nation of Immigrants." Pew Hispanic Center, Washington, D.C. January 29, 2013. Accessed December 02, 
‘Bill Hing, "Immigration Policy through a Historical Lens" retrieved February 2, 2009, from https:// 
www.abanet.org/publiced/insights/vol7_2/pdfs/articlel .pdf 

Leo Chavez, The Latino Threat. (Stanford: Stanford University Press,2008), p.3 
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The anti-immigrate right is a broad coalition of groups, including politicians, lobbyists, and 
grass roots organizations. Their messages are simple, rhetorically compelling, and especially 
focused on exclusion of immigrants of color. Four cultural themes are current in the 
anti-immigrant rhetoric: First, the strong feeling among many Americans that certain 
“peoples” from Latin America, Asia and Africa are racially and culturally inferior. Second, 
these "inferior races" are simply unable to assimilate to the dominant American culture. 
Third, members of these "inferior races” are responsible for taking jobs away from 
native-born Americans and they cause national economic decline. Lastly, these unwelcome 
people stress the welfare and school system and may even someday politically threaten 
dominant White culture.° 

Immigrant scholar Wayne Cornelius notes that many politicians, media personalities and a 
growing network of racist organizations “prey upon the fears and lack of knowledge of the 
average citizen, creating doomsday “third World-ization scenarios out of a jumble of unrelated 
facts and unsubstantiated assertions.” ’ Demonizing an entire group of people regardless of 
their legal status in the country is dangerous, and wrong. The Southern Poverty Law Center 
considers FAIR among its list of hate groups in the country that influence public sentiment 
using fear as persuasion. Despite its name, Federation of American Immigration Reform, the 
organization opposes immigration reform. For FAIR leadership militant fundamentalist 
religious groups are not the real threat to American peace and security; instead, national peace 
and security is in jeopardy due especially to Latino immigration. 

FAIR systematically works to increase restrictions on foreigners, to limit immigration 
reform, and to demonize immigrants of color. The founder of FAIR, the retired 
ophthalmologist John Tanton, has personally financed white supremacist groups, associates 
with Holocaust deniers, has handed out anti-Semitic materials to other FAIR board members 
and has made numerous racist statements about Latinos and other people of color, implying 
they are racially or culturally inferior to Americans of European descent. FAIR leaders have 
happily written for explicitly hate and white supremacist websites.* FAIR has accepted grants 
from the Pioneer Fund, "a eugenicist organization that was started in 1937 by men close to the 
Nazi regime who wanted to pursue 'race betterment! by promoting the genetic lines of 
American whites.” The grant was used to produce a television program featuring “a number of 
prominent white nationalists."” 

Formerly with CNN, Lou Dobbs mainstreamed FAIR’s anti-immigrant/anti-Latino 
mentality on his Lou Dobbs Tonight show, which motivated Eric Burns, president of the 
media watchdog group Media Matters to question CNN leadership about keeping him on the 
payroll. The National Council for La Raza along with several national advocacy group 
organized a successful Drop Dobbs campaign, which appealed to advertisers calling on them to 


See Joe Feagan, “Old Poison in New Bottles: The Deep Roots of Modern Nativism” in Juan Perea, ed. 
Immigrants Out! New York: New York University Press, 1997), p. 13. 

"Wayne Cornelius, “Perspective on Immigration: Neo-nativists Fee on Myopic Fears” Los Angeles Times, July 
12, 1993, Metro b7. 

Joel Wendland, "CNN's Lou Dobbs Legitimizes Hate" retrieved October 18, 2009, from http:// 
politicalaffairs.net/article/articleview/9003/ 

Justin Berrier “CNN Turns To Anti-Immigrant Hate Group FAIR For Immigration Commentary” August 19, 
2011. Media Matters. Web. 30 September 2011. http://mediamatters.org/blog/201108190006. 
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withhold their advertising support for the "Lou Dobbs Tonight" show, a show that regularly 
featured hate groups, vigilantes and nativists, and pushed the FAIR viewpoint that immigrants 
bring crime and disease to the United States. Lou Dobbs had a fondness for promoting FAIR’S 
'racist conspiracy theories about Latinos that suggested a Reconquista theory that characterizes 
‘Mexicans not as job seekers but alien invaders trying to reconquer the southwestern states. 
‘Dobbs was finally fired! 

Racist and xenophobic organizations and conservative media personalities have 
‘normalized the view that immigrants of color, especially Latino newcomers, are a drain on 
the economy, a national security risk, politically and culturally threatening. Mostly, one 
‘hears in the news that Latino “illegal aliens” are carriers of diseases like leprosy, 
tuberculosis, dengue fever, polio, malaria, criminals, murderers, rapists, terrorists and a 
danger to the citizenry and children of the nation. In short, Latino newcomers are "third 
‘world invaders" coming North to threaten and destroy the American way of life. | More 
‘recently, Rep. Mo Brooks (R-AL), blamed a measles outbreak that started in California on 
“illegal aliens.” CDC reports that 92 cases were reported in California, since December 
and 14 states reported cases, but many of the cases are linked to an initial exposure at 
Southern California's Disneyland. 

Conservative political analyst and former Nixon aid Pat Buchanan is also among those who 
believe difference is a threat to America. For instance, he fears immigration from the middle 
east because the majority of terrorism in his view is committed "by children of immigrants and 

immigrants themselves from Islamic countries.” Additionally, in a recent book “Suicide of a 
‘Superpower’ Buchanan complains about the browning of America. He writes, 

....peoples of European descent from the steppes of Russia to the coast of California 

have begun to die out, as the Third World treks north to claim the estate. The last 

decade provided corroborating if not conclusive proof that we are in the Indian 

Summer of our civilization.... “[W]hite America is an endangered species...” 
Buchanan is simply wrong. As you think about difference as the problem of the 21* 
century, I pray you agree that “honoring our distinctions, as peoples with a particular 
cultural heritage and individuals with particular gifts, is far different from the... 
construction of ‘difference’ as a form of group homogeneity that [allows] no disagreement 
or distinction within and can maintain itself only as a redoubt against threatening ‘enemies' 
from without.”"! 

Instead of feeling threatened by the browning of America and retreating to the 
pretensions of ethnic superiority, Americans should hear America singing, her varied 
carols in the making as the poet of democracy Walt Whitman observed. Buchanan who 
apparently fears a de-europeanization of the country should remember these words written 
more than 100 years ago by Whitman, "The Americans of all nations at any time upon the 
earth have probably the fullest poetical nature. These United States themselves are 
essentially the greatest poem." Morris Dees, founder/director of the Southern Poverty Law 
Center (hereafter SPLC) says, “While people of good will can have different opinions 


Patrick Buchanan, Suicide of a Super power. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2011), p. viii. 
"Franklyn H. Adler, “Antiracism, Difference and Xenologica.” In Cultural Values, (Oct 99), 3/5 
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about our nation's immigration policy, hatred, racism, and violence should have no place 
in the debate.”!” Sadly, hatred, racism and violence has resulted in Latino and Muslim hate 
crime victimization across the country. 

The American majority should be reminded the history of American Muslims goes back 
on these shores more than 400 years. Historians explain the earliest Muslims came from 
Africa in the early 14th century and were probably Moors expelled from Spain who sailed 
to this hemisphere. Columbus travelled to his so-called new world with a book written by 
Portuguese Muslims who likely navigated who charted the way in the 12th century. 
According to the research, soon Islam will soon be the second largest religion in 
America—based on numbers the American Muslim counsels says there are 5 million 
Muslims in America, while The American Religious Identification Study by the City 
University of New York, completed in 2001 put the number of Muslims at 1, 104,000. 
Despite the deep past of Muslims in America, since 9/11 Islamphobia has risen sharply.’ 

I pray for the families of the three young Muslims slain recently in North Carolina-- 
Deah Shaddy Barakat, 23, and his wife Yusor Abu-Salha, 21, and Abu-Salha’s sister, 
Razan Abu-Salha, 19, of Raleigh. Hate crimes against Muslims have risen fueled by the 
incendiary rhetoric of Islam-bashing politicians, hate radio, and activists. Hate crimes (a 
crime committed because of a victim’s race, religion or sexual orientation) against Latinos 
has also risen due in part to dehumanizing rhetoric that typifies Latinos as invaders, 
criminal aliens or cockroaches. According the FBI national hate crime statistics, 66.6% of 
all ethnic hate crimes are committed against Latinos. The remaining 33.4% consists of all 
incidents targeting other ethnic and national groups combined. Words from powerful 
public figures have deadly consequences. In this kind of world, remember what Dr. 
Martin Luther King counselled, “the question is not whether we will be extremists, but 
what kind of extremists we will be... The nation and the world are in dire need of creative 
extremists.” All lives matter, all lives. é 

Today, the majority of foreign born are from Latin America and Asia. The foreign-born 
population consisted of 40.7 million people in 2012. Broken down by immigration status, 
the foreign-born population was composed of 18.6 million naturalized U.S. citizens and 
22.1 million noncitizens in 2012. Of the noncitizens, approximately 13.3 million were 
legal permanent residents, 11.3 million were unauthorized migrants, and 1.9 million were 
on temporary visas.'* Put differently, one out of every six adults living in the United States 
is foreign born (41 million foreign born). Of the foreign born more than half are from 
Latin America, and almost one-third were born in Mexico. The foreign born population 
today is relatively new, that is, one of every three persons has entered the country since 
2000. Moreover, unlike the immigrant population that was mostly from Europe until the 


"Morris Dee. Web. April 8, 2015. http://www.thefreelibrary.com/Embracing+Hhe+stranger% 
3A+Hispanics,+American+Christianity,+-and...-a02 18606527 

"Islam in America” Web. April 6, 2015. The American Religious Identification Study by the City University of 
New York, completed in 2001 put the number of Muslims at 1, 104,000. 

Facts on Immigration” Web. April 6, 2015. https://www.americanprogress.org/issues/immigration/ - 
report/2014/10/23/59040/the-facts-on-immigration-today-3/#population , 
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early 60s, the majority of immigrants today are people of color. The 20 million U.S.-born 
children of immigrants are significantly better off financially than their immigrant 
parents.” I will focus my remaining remarks especially in the target group of anti- 
immigrant sentiment in the country---Latinos/as. 

European immigrants were welcomed with food, medicine, showers and beds on Ellis 
island a century ago, but not too few Americans wish to meet today’s mostly non-White 
newcomers and especially undocumented Latinos/as with military aircraft, border agents and 
vigilantes to keep them out of the country. Because the shooting and beating has begun, the 
church needs to address the current national climate of nativism and racial polarization by 
challenging people to choose between standing with those social groups who wish to shatter 
dreams or walking with others who long to build society on the beauty of its diversity. From 
the vantage point of the immigration debate, the church is called to proclaim the good news 
that says what makes our differences possible is a politics of crossing cultural and racial 
borders in the interest of securing a more inclusive community. 

The reality of immigration cannot be separated from the imperatives of a global 
capitalist system that crosses borders into poor nations to unfold problematic market-driven 
strategies of development based on capital investment. Meanwhile, people who live in the 
crucifying economic conditions created are largely kept from migrating to find work and a 
better life. Instead of demonizing those migrant newcomers or undocumented immigrants 
who manage to cross their borders in search of a better life, we should make connections 
between migration and global economic practices as well as see newcomers as human 
beings who make society a better place for all. 

In particular, the church’s theological perspective should challenge the public discourse 
that constructs a hostile view of immigrants due to their complexion, limited English- 
speaking abilities, or cultural traditions. The campaigns that blame undocumented migrants 
for job losses, declining wages, crime, and public health crises, must be contested by 
reasonable thinking. The core reasons for the US population’s sense of vulnerability is 
what needs unmasking: downsizing, outsourcing, stagnant wages, labor union decline, war 
costs, the steady loss of medical and retirement benefits, and the ongoing transfer of capital 
to the wealthiest Americans. 

The blame-game especially focused on the undocumented Latino newcomer assures that 
state economic policy and the inequalities produced by global capitalist structures are 
excused. Targeting noncitizens for discrimination due to the color of their skin or cultural 
practices only erodes social unity and fails to focus attention on the rise of an ugly imperial 
globalization. Jesus who was born on the road, had nowhere to lay his head, lived each day in 
the shadow of death, is the one who urges us to serve those who are thirsty, hungry, ill and 
outcast. The church that sees Christ reflected in the face of the stranger stands by the message 
that Jesus came into the world to comfort the despised, reject exclusionary practices, defend the 
poor, heal the sick, feed the hungry, love strangers, disclose a God of extravagant hospitality, 


and save us from abusive powers. 


“Ibid. 
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For the church, disquiet about immigration begins with reflection on scripture. Justice 
and compassion for the vulnerable is a persistent theme in the scriptural tradition. "When 
an alien resides with you in your land, you shall not oppress the alien. The alien who resides 
with you shall be to you as the citizen among you; you shall love the alien as yourself...(Lev. 
19-33-34). Psalm 103: 6 tells us, “Yahweh, who does what is right, is always on the side 
of the oppressed.” Isaiah warns in 10: 1-2 “Woe to the legislators of infamous laws, to those 
who issue tyrannical decrees, who refuse justice to the unfortunate and cheat the poor among 
my people of their rights, who make widows their prey, and rob the orphan.” Bringing justice 
to the poor is for the prophets a certain way to experience God, “He judged the cause of the 
poor and needy. . . Is not this to know me? says the Lord.” (Jer. 22:16). In the gospel 
narratives, the rich and powerful sit comfortably at their tables enjoying a good meal, have the 
choice places in the sanctuary, and spend their time judging others; meanwhile, the poor, the 
vulnerable, the uprooted, the homeless, the hungry, the sick, women, children, and the 
despised come to Jesus from all around seeking healing.'° 

The God who asked Abraham to leave his homeland for a place unknown, the God of 
Joseph in Egypt, the God of Daniel in Babylon, the God merciful to enslaved Hebrews, 
the God who guided the people in Exodus and Exile, the God of foreigners and outcasts, 
the God who accompanied a displaced Galilean family into a foreign land when they fled 
persecution, the God who was nailed to a tree, this God loves outsiders, embraces 
strangers and calls us to their side. This God in Christ explains, "I was hungry and you 
gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, I was a stranger and you 
welcomed me, I was naked and you gave me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I 
was in prison and you visited me" (25:35-36). In my view, the Word made flesh is God's 
great border crossing into our world, the divine act of a God who refuses to be God without 
us, a God who weeps for us, a Crucified and homeless God who is criminally executed and 
redeems us. 

Let me turn our attention now to elements of the racist and xenophobic thinking that has 
made its way into print and fuels anti-immigrant ideology in American society. Then, I will 
end my remarks by offering a social ethical understanding for life together drawn from the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Anti-Immigrant Thinkers 


The American majority has a history of anti-immigrant sentiment against domestic 
minorities: Irish Catholics, Italians, Germans, Chinese, Japanese, Jews, Muslims, and 
others. Immigrants arrive in America from all parts of the world, but anti-immigrant 
activity in the country especially focuses on Latinos. Researchers at the Southern Poverty 
Law Center explain, “today’s anti-immigrant movement has Latin Americans in its sights. 
Nativist groups contend, with little and no empirical evidence to back them up, that Latin 
American immigrants contribute disproportionately to a host of societal ills — from poverty 


"Donald Senior, ““Beloved Aliens and Exiles:’ New Testament Perspectives on Migration,” in Groody and 
Campese eds., A Promised Land, A Perilous Journey, 27-28. 


“The Anti-Immigrant Movement.” Web. April 6, 2015. http://www.splcenter.org/get-informed/intelligence-files/ 
ideology/anti-immigrant/the-anti-immigrant-movement 
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and inner city decay to crime, urban sprawl and environmental degradation.” Latinos are 
the largest and youngest community of color in the United States, and about 92% of Latino 
children and youth are citizens of this nation.'* Nonetheless, hostility toward new 
immigrants is especially directed toward Latinos/as by rising anti-immigrant forces in 
American society. 
Victoria de Francisco de Soto observed in an essay written for The Nation, that 
opposition to immigration is hardly about the economy, state’s rights, or immigration 
policy as a whole; instead, social scientific research evidences it is primarily linked to the 
negative racial animus toward one very specific group, Latinos.'? Anti-immigrant 
legislation passed in Arizona and Alabama in recent years reflects this racial animus, 
clearly. Instead of Latinos’ negatively impacting State economies anti-immigrant 
legislation placed a tremendous fiscal burden on them. In Arizona alone, full legalization 
would create jobs, increase state revenue, and raise the wages of all workers. Full 
legalization would grow tax revenues in the state by $1.68 billion, add 261,000 jobs, and 
increase total employment by 7.7 percent.” 
In the American cultural process, the social construction of Latino immigrant identity 
is constituted by what anthropologist Leo Chavez calls a Latino threat discourse, which is a 
formation of ideas, images and practices that produces "...knowledge of, ways of talking 
about, and forms of conduct associated with a particular topic, social activities, or 
institutional site in society."*' The Latino threat narrative; Chavez explains, is evidenced 
in pervasive anti-Hispanic speeches from various and different sites and mainstream 
intellectual production. According to Chavez, the Latino Threat Narrative represents, 
"Latinos as unable or unwilling to integrate into the social and cultural life of the 
United States...they do not learn English...they seal themselves off from the 
larger society, reproducing cultural beliefs and behaviors antithetical to a modern 
life, such as pathologically high fertility rates that reduce the demographic 
presence of white Americans. [Latinos] are ...an unchanging people, standing 
outside the currents of history, merely waiting for the opportunity to revolt and to 
reconquer land that was once theirs. They live to destroy social institutions such 
as medical care and education. They dilute the privileges and rights of citizenship 
for legitimate members of society."? 

Both immigrants and U.S. born Latinos/as are included in the characterization of the Latino 

threat narrative. 

You may remember the National Hispanic Media Coalition (NHMC) issued an open 
letter to Fox News Channel Chairman & CEO Roger Ailes complaining of the 
demonization of Latino immigrant children. On one telecast, Chris Wallace was reporting 


I“NCLR FAQS about Hispanics.” Web. April 7, 2015. http://www.nclr.org/index.php/about_us/faqs/ 
most frequently _asked_questions_about_hispanics_in_the_us/ 

Victoria M. DeFrancesco Soto, “Anti-Immigrant rhetoric is Anti-Latino.” Web. February 10, 2015 
http://www.thenation.com/blog/166442/anti-immigrant-rhetoric-anti-latino# 

"Philip E. Wolgin and Angela Maria Kelley, “Your State Can't Afford it” Web. February 11, 2015. http:// 
cdn.americanprogress.org/wp-content/uploads/issues/201 1/07/pdf/state_immigration.pdf 

“Leo Chavez, p.22. 

2Leo Chavez, p. 177. 
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with images of immigrant children on screen with a caption reading “Children of the Corn,” 
a caption that insinuates Latino children are to be feared. In American culture, the phrase 
Children of the Corn is a reference to the murderous cult of fictional children depicted in a 
short story by Stephen King. Fox news likened innocent Latino immigrant children to a 
terrifying murderous pack. The letter sent to Fox ended, “at a time when Latinos and 
immigrants are being brutally beaten and murdered on the streets based only on the color of 
their skin, and when Latino children are being harassed on the playgrounds because of their 
immutable characteristics, Fox News must do better.””? 

Latinos are portrayed as an invading force unwilling to assimilate, learn English, and 
adopt an “American” way of life. Richard Brodie writing for the organization, Family 
Security Matters, an anti-Latino think tank, puts the so-called invasion this way, 

“The manner in which Latin America is achieving its conquest, community by 
community, is through sheer force of numbers, that is, through a high birthrate and 
through unchecked migration. If to the current legal Hispanic population of fifteen 
percent of the total U.S. population is added the current and expanding illegal 
population of twenty million or so (twenty million people is a figure that exceeds 
the current legal population of all the Rocky Mountain States combined!), 
Hispanics are now by far the second largest and fastest growing group in the 
country. In itself this might not be of concern if it were not for one fact: that unlike 
any other immigrant group in our history, an increasing percentage of them are 
dedicated to promoting their own culture and language at the expense of ours.” 
In other words, Latinos are not only the ultimate illegitimate group in American society, 
but they are frightening. The Salvadoran American artist Neil Rivas has a different take 
altogether on the notion of alien invasion. His art examines the complexity of immigration 
by showing superheroes like Silver Surfer, Thor, Superman and Electra as undocumented 
aliens. ' 

The publishing industry has picked up on the point that fear of immigration sells books. 
Allow me to reflect with you now on the work of Peter Brimelow and Samuel Huntington 
who warn of Latinos threatening dominant culture. In his book Alien Nation, author Peter 
Brimelow speaks for Americans who are fearful “their country” is becoming one-seventh 
Hispanic. Using racialized language, Brimelow claims that white America’s culture and 
traditions are threatened by immigrants of color from Latin America and Asia, which have 
created a “teeming underworld” within US borders. This book paved the way for the anti- 
immigrant backlash that issued forth in Proposition 187 as well as the harsh criminal 
deportation provisions of the 1996 Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act (IIRIRA). In 1996, we should also note Congress passed the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (Welfare Reform) that targeted 


“Open Letter or Roger Ailes.” Web. February 10, 2015. http://www.huffingtonpost.com/alex-nogales/openletter 
-to-roger-aile_b_4017113.htmlutm_source=NHMC+Open+Lettert+to+Fox+News&utm_campaign=Open+Letter+- 
+Fox+News&utm_medium=email E 

Richard Brodie, “The Latin American Invasion of the United States.” Web. February 11, 2015 http:// 
www.familysecuritymatters.org/publications/detail/the-latin-american-invasion-of-the-united-states 
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immigrants by restricting legal immigrants use of food stamps, supplemental security 
income, and aid for low-income elderly, the blind, and the disabled. 

Brimelow's xenophobic rhetoric uses fear as a means of persuasion to recommend a 
race-based immigration policy to guarantee a white future for the United States. Brimelow 
who attacks the Immigration Act (1965 and sponsored by then freshmen Senator Ted 
Kennedy) argues the Immigration Act sparked the ethnic and racial transformation of 
America that threatens what he refers to as the “white ethnic core” of the America nation. 
In other words, “The racial and ethnic balance of America” “is being radically altered 
through public policy" (p. xvii). Brimelow claims he is only preaching "common sense” 
about the immigration disaster transforming the United States, which for him is a 
historically White nation that should stay that way. The U.S. may become an Alien Nation 
because of a dramatic increase in “third world immigration.” The message: Immigrants are 
a threat! His alarmist view is especially reflected in the suggestion that Mexican 
immigrants are either co-conspirators with or simply unwitting dupes of Mexican-American 
radicals and the Mexican government--offering little elaboration and no proof--in a 
movement to reunite part of the Southwest with Mexico (Johnson 1996, Stanford Law and 
Policy Review). 

According to Brimelow, the country needs a raced-based solution to the immigration 
problem that calls for limiting illegal immigration by doubling the size of the U.S. Border 
Patrol; sealing the U.S.-Mexico border “with a fence, or'a ditch”; reviving Operation 
Wetback a mid-50s mass deportation program; eliminating all public benefits to illegal 
immigrants, including public education; eliminating amnesty programs for illegal aliens; 
devising a system to interdict money transfers by illegal aliens to their home country; and 
repealing the birthright citizenship clause in the Fourteenth Amendment. Certainly, this 
kind of raced-based solution to immigration has not been suggested in the American 
context since the second decade of the 20" century when Southern and Eastern Europeans 
were arriving in America. 

Although favoring the admittance of white legal immigrants, Brimelow proposes 
temporarily stopping or reducing all legal immigration; doing away with special categories 
such as refugees; eliminating family reunification; and excluding legal immigrants from 
affirmative action benefits. These measures will help restore the racial and ethnic 
composition of society prior to 1965, when America was ninety-percent white. Brimelow 
refuses to accept the possibility that current demographic shifts will turn out a future where 
no one race is dominate. As an immigration restrictionist, Brimelow fails to appreciate 

how the civil rights movement signaled what was wrong with the nation, then. Raul 
Contreras writing in El Hispano remembers, cas 

| In their precious 1965, I was 24 years old and, though a veteran of six years service in 

| the American armed forces and a life-long U.S. citizen, I could not vote in some Texas 

counties. . . In 1965, Black children were murdered by white males in many ways, in many 
places, in the South. Black male adults were beaten, killed and castrated in Mississippi, 

| Alabama, Arkansas, and other Southern States for the crime of having black skin. . . In 
1965, though a veteran, college graduate and political professional, a bartender refused to 
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serve me a drink in a Texas bar because, he said, “We don’t serve foreigners.” That was 
Brimelow’s 1965 America. Unfortunately, it was my America too.”° 

In Alien Nation, Brimelow’s exclusionary discourse especially targets the Latino 
community, which Brimlow calls a “strange anti-nation in the United States” who refuse to 
Americanize.”° Brimelow believes surging Hispanic immigration must be stopped in 
defense of the European common stock of America. Latinos threaten the white racial 
purity of the nation and are committed to retaining their mother tongue and cultural 
traditions. Moreover, Latinos—like African-Americans and other so-called third world 
immigrants—represent crime prone ethnic cultures. Brimelow believes Latinos and so- 
called third world immigrants have driven America’s crime rate up. For him the new units 
of organized crime in America are Mexican, South Korean, Chinese, African, Chaldean, 
Colombian and Iraqi—keep these people out! 

Brimelow’s racist vision for society fails to understand the term America is not qualified 
by ethnicity, except for Native American humanity on this soil. What is today called the 
United States has no definable ethnicity and long before the first great wave of 
immigration, that included unwanted eastern and southern Europeans, the nation was 
Latino, African American, Asian and Native American. Contrary to Brimelow's 
denunciation of non-white immigrants and Latinos as a threat to America, we are the hope 
of America. Instead of using tax dollars for fences along one-third of the U.S./Mexico 
border, lets buy textbooks that discuss the contributions of African Americans, Latinos, 
Asians, and Native’ Americans to the formation of American national identity or use tax 
dollars to create jobs and provide health care the uninsured. 

In Who Are We? The Challenges to America's National Identity, the prominent Harvard 
professor the late Samuel Huntington expresses fear about Latino immigration arguing 
America is coming apart, especially due to the growing numbers and geographic 
concentration of Latinos. Huntington alleges that American national identity and unity is 
especially threatened by Mexican newcomers who both refuse to assimilate and act in very 
un-American ways. Huntington says Latinos bring a self-understanding to American 
society that challenge its core Anglo-Protestant values, which are foundational to 
American national identity. Ironically, he fails to note how the civil rights' and racial 
justice movements of the 60s made the Anglo conformism of which he speaks possible for 
millions by linking the political sensibilities of people of color with American democratic 
tradition. 

Because most immigrants now come from Mexico and speak Spanish, Huntington 
contends the United States is becoming a culturally bifurcated Anglo-Hispanic society with 
two national languages.”’ Huntington’s message to Latinos in American society is that, 
"there is no American dream. There is only the American dream created by an Anglo- 


Raul Lowery Contreras, “Racists Wish to Turn America as it Had Evolved in 1965” (Sacramento) El Hispano, 
August 11, 1993. 


“Peter Brimelow, Alien Nation: Common Sense About America’s Immigration Disaster (New York: 
HarperPerennial, 1995), p.218. 


Samuel Huntington, Who Are We? The Challenges to America's National Identity (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 2004), p.221. 
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Protestant society. Mexican-Americans will share in that dream and in that society only if 
they dream in English."** Huntington’s flawed study is not only contestable for this idea 
about how best to engage the American dream, but he lumps Cubans, Mexicans, South 
Americans, Dominican Republicans, Puerto Ricans, and other Spanish-speaking groups 
under the term ‘Hispanic,’ which is itself a huge error. Although 2/3 of Latinos in the 
U.S. are of Mexican origin (his target group), the remaining third is represented by persons 
from at least 20 other national origin groups. Huntington would like readers to believe 
Latino immigration is a threat no differently from the way in another work he suggests an 
Islamic threat. Hence, only a vigorous response to the situation can prevent dominant 
cultural disaster. 

Huntington’s idea of American culture essentially suggests white Anglo-Protestants 
have made any worthy contribution to the formation of American national identity; indeed, 
he ignores the historic contributions made by African Americans, Asian Americans, 
Hispanics-Americans and Native Americans to the understanding of what it means to 
citizens of the nation. Huntington's footnoted racism neither meets the challenge of 
America nor advances the deepest values of the American social creed. Perhaps, our 
Harvard Professor would understand the Reverend Doctor Martin Luther King's words, 
"Nothing in all the world is more dangerous than sincere ignorance and conscientious 
stupidity."” The American dream was enriched once expressed in various languages and 
cultural styles. : 

Remarkably, Huntington fails to acknowledge that America cannot accept anything less 
than its luxurious diversity in order to continue to build on the breadth of its history and the 
achievements of its past. Huntington’s misleading work is less an exercise in sociological 
thinking and more a prejudiced discussion favoring a White nationalism of an earlier 
America that was intolerant of pluralism.*” What Huntington writes should not surprise us, 
however, since he was closely linked with conservative foundations like the John M. Olin 
Foundation that funds right wing think tanks like the American Enterprise Institute, the 
Heritage Foundation, The Federalist Society, the Hoover Institution, and the neo-con 
Hudson Institution, among others. The Olin foundation in an effort to turn back what it saw 
as the rampant liberalism and socialism at U.S. universities, supported the work of 
right-wing academics, including Roger Kimball, Charles Murray, and Dinesh D'Souza. 
Apparently, some of us experience the American dream in Spanish, others in English 
speaking money. 

Racial discrimination against Latinos and immigrants of color for that matter will persist 
so long as public intellectuals use questionable scholarship to uproot and reject Latinos 

from the American project of nation building. Demonizing, dehumanizing and 
—criminalizing Latinos only gives rise to relational systems of exclusion and racial hate 
unworthy of this great society. Those who believe there is no American dream unless you 
dream in English fail to understand the experiment we call America will not sleep, while 


Samuel Huntington, Who Are We? The Challenges to America's National Identity, p.256. 


Martin Luther King, Strength to Love. (Fortress Press, Gift Edition, 2010), p. 39 
See especially, Amitai Etzioni, “The Real Threat: An Essay on Samuel Huntington”. Web. April 7, 2015. http:// 
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racist and xenophobic forces define belonging in terms that consider exclusion and racial 
scorn worthy of society. 

The urban church cannot ignore that just over 60 percent of undocumented immigrants 
in the United States have been here for over ten years and 2 million undocumented students 
are in primary and secondary schools, and this social reality begs to be located among the 
interests of the common good or we face living with a double society “. . . one visible with 
rights and one invisible without rights—a voiceless underground of undocumented 
persons.”** What the urban church cannot fail to perceive is that immigration has increased 
the racial and ethnic diversity of the United States producing a changing color line in 
America that is redefining the national society, church community, civil rights, human 
rights, and the common good. In the faces of this grand and diverse multitude, the church 
should see God. 


Parable of Good Samaritan 

What can the church do to depose the immigrant threat narrative and anti-immigrant 
practices? The parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37) directs Christians to be 
compassionate toward strangers. The parable offers good news by telling us one way to 
overcome a divided world is to show mercy to badly treated people. The principle of 
mercy disclosed in this story describes how to restore hope and deliver justice to a person 
separated from society by cultural rules and social practices. The Samaritan narrative asks 
us to struggle with what it means to be a good neighbor and notice right action is disclosed 
by a member of society's suspect class, a Samaritan perceived by the status quo to be 
racially inferior and religiously heretical. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is about breaking the social norms that make some 
people outsiders. The story is also about exercising justice toward the less powerful.” In 
Luke’s narrative, Jesus suggests the ideal human being acts in the world’against ideologies 
that divide people and social conventions that say “neighbors” are the people tied to us by 
race, ethnicity, language, or membership in the same group. In a socially divided world, 
Jesus requires his followers to be “good neighbors” to unloved people. The parable’s 
message clearly states the world cannot be divided into strangers and friends, instead 
human beings are to discover God by getting close to the excluded. 

What I really like in the story is that a theologian was instructed about finding God 
present in the needs of an unjustly suffering person. The theologian was instructed to see 
the world from the perspective of the despised, the suffering, or those considered 
untouchable and worthy of death in a ditch off the main road of life. The theologian was 
told that relationship with God consists in living for others and caring for the specific needs 
of detested, discriminated, neglected, and defenseless human beings. Anyone who 


“National Conference of Catholic Bishops, “Together a New People”, Pastoral Statement on Migration and 
Refugees, November 8, 1986, p.10 

“For article that argues how the parable has been used to justify anti-Semitism due to readings that argue 
Israelites or Jews are those who do not accept outsiders, not others see Jacobs, Steven Leonard, “Toward the 
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claims to know God cannot live on the basis of apathy and blindness in the face of suffering 
in social reality; instead, they must feel moved to pity or what Jon Sobrino calls primordial 
mercy---do something about the situation. 

Although Jesus tells the shrewd theologian (Luke 10:29) to engage in God-talk from 
the edges of society, the challenge goes further. The religious leader in the story is going to 
learn a lesson about justice and neighborly love from a Samaritan. For the theologian a 
neighbor could be a Levite, a priest, someone from his own class, race or group, but never 
an ethnically different and religiously questionable Samaritan. Nonetheless, Jesus invites 
him to consider that a Samaritan who is a member of a group considered by legitimate 
society worthy of exclusion would instruct him about being a neighbor. The theologian 
was to learn from a Samaritan how to set aside a limiting worldview in order to evolve a 
more complete vision of God and human community. 

What did the Samaritan do? The Samaritan was willing to stop on the side of the road to 
help the victim of robbers. The Levite and the Priest did not stop given the requirements of 
the law. These religious officials who kept the cultural rules failed to fully grasp God’s 
perfection. God refuses to make persecuted people invisible. God does not allow persons 
to remain outcast on the basis of race, culture, laws, gender or religion. It took a member of 
a despised racial group to name the basic contradiction between faith in God and avoidance 
of brutalized humanity. For the Samaritan real knowledge of God means acting in the 
world God aims to save and loving those whom God asks us to love. 

The parable reveals what matters to God. _ What finally matters is not religious 
orthodoxy—the basis of the reasonableness of the religious officials’ action toward the 
victim of robbers on the side of the road—but right action. In other words, our actions 
correspond to the reality of God when moved by compassion to serve the needs of the 
vulnerable who are especially disfavored in the wider social and religious order. How did 
the Samaritan act right? The Samaritan “had compassion . . . bound up the victims 
wounds. . . set him on his own beast and brought him to an inn . . . took care of him. . . took 
out two denarii [the equivalent of two days’ wages for a laborer] and gave them to the 
innkeeper” (Lk. 10;33-35). 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan, it is the excluded of this world—either in the 
form of the assaulted person or the racially despised Samaritan—that make God historically 
present in bad news situations. The Samaritan acted with mercy. For him the question was 
not who deserves my love, but what must I do for a human being in a situation that will 
surely deprive him of life. The Samaritan acted with mercy and became voice to the 


voiceless, comforter to the injured, merciful servant of God, and friend to a rejected 


human being. In today’s anti-immigrant climate, the church must climb into a wide and 
deep ditch with immigrants or new Americans suffering high levels of unemployment and 
economic exploitation, under education of their children, social inequality, political 


exclusion, daily fear of deportation for some and misery produced by a social discourse 


that universalizes dehumanization and indifference. 

I can celebrate the existence of a revitalized urban church when in the context of the 
immigration debate Christians honestly confront social reality from the perspective of the 
people in the ditch, the marginalized of history, the undocumented migrant, the despised 
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other of American society. I will applaud the reality of a revitalized urban church when it 
offers hospitality to strangers who are treated with suspicion by the American majority and 
newcomers are seen as carriers of human values that make a better society. I will shout the — 
truth of a revitalized urban church on all the street corners when it proclaims the God 
revealed to us by Jesus is available to us now and always by keeping company with those 
who suffer. 


Resumen 
La inmigración es uno de los mayores problemas de los derechos civiles y humanos de — 
nuestro tiempo. En estos momentos, los inmigrantes indocumentados están viviendo ~ 
tiempos convulsionados. Examinando la ideología anti-inmigrante argumentaré que en un © 
mundo diverso la iglesia ha de cultivar una espiritualidad abierta a una vida de solidaridad 
con los excluidos, los inmigrantes indocumentados, los pueblos crucificados. Los — 
inmigrantes indocumentados representan hoy en nuestra sociedad los pueblos crucificados, 
y en este punto me parece importante preguntar quiénes son aquellos que son clavaos en la — 
cruz y de que manera la ideología anti-inmigrante contribuye a su situación de sufrimiento 
y muerte. Mi referencia bíblica será la parábola del Buen Samaritano (Lucas 10: ae 
que nos habla de la importancia del ministerio de compasión. 3 


Jesus as Migrant: A Biblical Understanding of Immigration as a Cross-Cultural Model 
for Ministry 
Philip Wingeier-Rayo, Ph.D. 
Introduction 

One of the major human rights issues that the world is facing in the 21 century is the 
treatment of immigrants. According to the United Nations Population Fund there are 214 
million displaced people in the world, which is 3% of the total population.' Migration is a 
natural movement across geographical boundaries in search of resources, and it has existed 
since the beginning of life on the planet. Animals and humans have always food sources. 
It should come as surprise then that today people are leaving their homes due to the unequal 
distribution of resources in search of better services and opportunities. Many also flee due 
to natural disasters and there have been an increasing number of extreme weather 
phenomena due to global warming in recent years. We can name Typhoon Haiyan in the 
Philippines, Typhoon Phailin in India and Super Storm Sandy that hit the coast of New 
Jersey and flood New York City as recent meteorological phenomenon. Another factor 
forcing people to flee their homes is violence, human rights abuses and armed conflicts. 
Recent examples of this factor are the armed conflict in South Sudan and the approximately 
five million people who have been forced to flee Syria during the current civil war. In 
some cases migrants are displaced within their own country, and in other cases the conflict 
requires emigration to other countries. Migration is exacerbated by a widening gap 
between the haves and have nots in today’s global economy, which create push-pull factors. 
The neo-liberal economic model encourages free trade, but often does not contemplate the 
need for labor to follow economic growth and employment opportunities. In these cases, 
immigration can be a win-win situation. When handled humanely immigration can benefit 
both the sending and the host country, the employers and the immigrant laborer. However 
cultural attitudes of racism, distrust and xenophobia often foment racist attitudes toward 
immigrant labor and blame them for the macroeconomic, geopolitical or meteorological 
phenomenon that forced their migration. The Judeo-Christian tradition offers us resources 
to deal with the issues of migration, immigration and refugees in a more humane fashion. 
This paper will offer a theology of migration from a Wesleyan Christian perspective. 

In an effort to be transparent, I want to share my social location with which I approach 
this topic. I was born in Singapore to missionary parents, grew up in the United States and 
later served as a missionary in Latin American for 15 years, before returning to the U.S. to 
teach theology for the last 11 years at Pfeiffer University. I am a Christian and a member 
of the United Methodist Church, thus the reliance on the Bible from the Wesleyan 
perspective. So my primary social location is in the United States, and so I will focus on 
migration issues as experienced in the U.S. context. 


The problem: a broken immigration system in the U.S. 
Christians and well-meaning persons should be alarmed at the human rights abuses 
occurring to immigrants in the United States and along the U.S.-Mexico border. More than 


‘United Nations Population Fund. "Linking Population, Poverty and Development." Migration: A World on the 
“Move: Population & Development : UNFPA. United Nations Population Fund, n.d. Web. 21 Apr. 2014. 
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two million people have been deported from the U.S. since President Obama took office in 
2009—often abruptly separating families. Still other undocumented workers reside in the 
U.S. in fear of deportation and often suffering from discrimination and unfair working 
conditions. The implementation of the North American Free Trade Agreement between the 
U.S., Canada and the United States on January 1, 1994 eliminated trade tariffs, but did not 
make adequately plan for the effects of this policy on labor. One effect was the movement 
of manufacturing jobs from the U.S. and Canada across the border into Mexico to take 
advantage of cheap labor and lighter environmental restrictions. Merchandise was able 
flow freely across borders, but the effect on labor supply was not contemplated. One 
unanticipated result was the flood of subsidized U.S.-grown corn into the Mexican market 
effectively putting Mexican farm growers out of business. As a result, of Mexicans left the 
countryside for the city or elected to attempt to cross the U.S. border and seek work in the 
north. The number of undocumented Mexicans grew from 3.9 million in 1993 to 12 
million today.’ Particularly after the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks, a spirit of 
suspicion and fear toward immigrants has permeated many sectors of American society— 
even the church. The immigration raids and deportations by the U.S. government is 
causing family separation, but also there are millions of undocumented workers in the U.S. 
who live in fear, suffer discrimination and exploitation. The backlash against 
undocumented immigrants spills over to a generalized xenophobia against documented 
immigrants and sometimes against U.S.-born people of color, irregardless of citizenship or 
immigration. This «paper is an effort to offer a theological reflection on immigration 
harnessing the Judeo-Christian tradition for a more humane treatment of immigrants. 


The Image of God in the Creation Story: Human Dignity 

In the beginning God created the heavens, the dry land, the seas, the birds of the air, the 
fish of the sea and the land creatures and said “It is good.” God also*created man and 
woman in the “likeness and image of God” and said that “It is good” (Genesis 1:21). All 
human beings are created in the likeness and image of God and have dignity (Genesis 1:26- 
27). No one is created more or less than anyone else. The first man and woman were also 
given dominion over the creatures and there was an abundance of food and resources in the 
Garden of Eden. Even after Adam’s sin to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, he still 
retained his human dignity. In spite of Adam’s disobedience God continued to love Adam 
and the human race—only now humans were forced to work to earn a living. 

A little further ahead in the biblical narrative, God chose Abraham and made a covenant 
with him to bless him and other nations through him and his descendants (Genesis 12: 2-3). 
God told Abraham to leave his kindred and his father’s house and to migrate to Canaan 
(Genesis 12:1). This is an early example of many stories of migration in the Bible and the 
command came from God to migrate in order to bless and be blessed. Although God made 
a covenant with Abraham and the people of Israel, God was not exclusive to only bless 
Israel —rather to bless all nations. 


*http://economyincrisis.org/content/illegal-immigration-and-nafta 
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God continue to follow Abraham through his travels as a refugee escaping famine in 
Egypt. God accompanied his son, Isaac, and the conflict between his two sons, Esau and 
Jacob, who was later re-named Israel. God followed the 12 sons of Jacob, in particular 
Joseph, who was sold into slavery to Egypt. Later it was revealed to Joseph that God 
permitted his trafficking in order to save his father and brothers from the famine. This 
began a 430-year sojourn for the Israelites in Egypt, which eventually reverted from a place 
of refuge into bondage. Yet God did not abandon and heard the cries of suffering of the 
Israelites calling up a liberator in the person of Moses to deliver God’s people from 
bondage. God continued to accompany the Israelites across the desert for 40 years until 
they reached the promise land of Canaan. Time and again throughout the Hebrew Bible, 
we read how God used migration to save, to free and to bless. 


Immigration during the Period of Judges 

After settling in Canaan around 1400BC, the Israelites entered the period of the Judges 
that allowed the Israelites to forge an identity of nationhood. It was during this time that 
the events described in the Book of Ruth occurred, which teach us a great deal about 
Hebrew attitudes and teachings toward immigration. The Book of Ruth chapter one tells us 
that Elimelech, his wife Naomi and two sons were living in Bethlehem until a famine 
forced them to migrate to neighboring Moab as refugees. While in Moab, the two sons 
married Moabite (non-Jewish) wives and then tragedy struck this family as Elimelech and 
the two sons died, leaving the three women as widows. When the situation improved in 
Bethlehem, Naomi decided to return home and ask her two Moabite daughters-in-law to 
stay. One of them, Ruth, decided to accompany Naomi out of loyalty and migrate to 
Bethlehem. As a widow and a foreigner in the Jewish context, Ruth could not work, 
however the Torah (law) required farmers to leave a portion of the crops unharvested in the 
fields for orphans, widows and foreigners. Thanks to this provision, Ruth gleaned enough 
food to survive and eventually met and married a Jewish farmer, Boaz, being the great- 
grandmother of David and part of the lineage of Jesus. This story teaches us a great deal 
about Jewish attitudes toward migration, namely that it was common. In spite of warnings 
against intermarriage, it did happen, and in this case, Ruth entered into the lineage of Jesus 
mentioned at the beginning of the Gospel of Matthew. This book also highlights the Jewish 
practice of gleaning that helped Naomi and Ruth to not only survive, but for Ruth to 
eventually meet and fall in love with Boaz. God required the Israelites to be compassionate 
toward sojourners “as you yourselves were once sojourners in Egypt” (Exodus 22:21). The 
Book of Leviticus also taught that “When an alien resides with you in your land, you shall 
not oppress the alien. 34 The alien who resides with you shall be to you as the citizen 
among you; you shall love the alien as yourself, for you were aliens in the land of 
Egypt” (Levitus 19:33-34). 

The presence of migrants among the Jews during the period of Judges was so prevalent 
that there were at least three words in their vocabulary to describe the phenomena zarim 
( (aor nokhrim ( (0”193which both referred to people passing through or staying for a 
short time. Another term, ger (73)described refugees or persons staying for a longer period 
of time. Since it was understood that the visit of nokhrim was temporary their customs and 
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religious practices were tolerated, but the ger were expected to assimilate to local customs 
and religious practices. This is significant because the Israelites had just arrived from 
Egypt and 40 years in the wilderness and so the memory of being immigrants themselves 
was still fresh. The period of the Judges ended around 1000BC when the Israelites cried 
out for a monarch and Saul was anointed King. 


Immigrants during the Monarchy 

Under the period of the monarchy the prophetic tradition emerged with many teachings 
in favor of religious purity and social justice. At first the prophets tried to reform the 
monarchy and the ethical practices of Israel to avoid God’s wrath and the exile. For 
example, Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office around 629 BC and taught: “For if you 
truly amend your ways and your doings, if you truly act justly one with another, 6 if you do 
not oppress the alien, the orphan, and the widow, or shed innocent blood in this place, and 
if you do not go after other gods to your own hurt, 7 then I will dwell with you in this place, 
in the land that I gave of old to your ancestors forever and ever” (Jeremiah 7:5-7) and 
“Thus says the Lord: Act with justice and righteousness, and deliver from the hand of the 
oppressor anyone who has been robbed. And do no wrong or violence to the alien, the 
orphan, and the widow, or shed innocent blood in this place” (22:2-5). When the people 
and the kings did not heed these prophetic warnings, the Israelites were conquered and 
exiles to Babylon in 587-6 BC. During the exile, the prophetic tradition continued to 
maintain hope to return to Israel and reconstruct the temple. The prophet Zachariah was 
born during the exile in Babylon and prophesized between 520-518 BC to restore the moral 
compass of the Israelites: “Judge with true justice, and show kindness and compassion 
toward each other. Do not oppress the widow or the orphan, the resident alien or the 
poor” (7: 9-10). After enduring much suffering as exiles in a foreign land, the Persian King 
Cyrus liberated the Jews and assisted them in re-building the temple im Jerusalem. It is 
astonishing that as a foreign king, Cyrus is mentioned 30 times in the Bible and the prophet 
Isaiah refers to him as: “He is my shepherd and will accomplish all that I please” (Isaiah 
44:28). After the Israelites rebuild the temple and are re-established in Israel, the prophet 
Malachi (450BC-400BC) also had strong words for those who mistreat laborers and 
foreigners: “Then I will draw near to you for judgment; I will be swift to bear witness 
against the sorcerers, against the adulterers, against those who swear falsely, against those 
who oppress the hired workers in their wages, the widow and the orphan, against those who 
thrust aside the alien, and do not fear me, says the Lord of hosts” (3:5). 

All these prophetic teachings were part of the Hebrew Bible that Jesus would have 
studied as a young boy growing up in Nazareth. Jesus began his public ministry by reading 
in the synagogue from Isaiah 61: 1-2: "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, 19 to proclaim the 
year of the Lord's favor." Jesus’ choice in passages aligns him and his ministry closely to 
the Old Testament prophetic tradition. 
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Jesus and the Syrophoenician Woman 

Although there are many New Testament passages that involves crossing cultural, 
linguistic and physical borders, I have elected to focus the on Mark 7: 24-30 as it involves 
the first time—since going to Egypt as a refugee as a small child—that Jesus leaves the 
country and becomes an immigrant, namely, the story of Jesus’ visit to Tyre and his 
encounter with the Syrophoenician woman. This story is also recorded in the Gospel 
according to Matthew, however I have chosen to focus on the version in the older Gospel of 
Mark. In Mark’s version Jesus has left his home territory of Galiliee and traveled 
northwest to the coastal region of Tyre and Sidon. Tyre is a rock island a few hundred 
yards off the coast of modern day Lebanon, 12 miles north of the Israeli-Lebanese border. 
In fact, the name “Tyre” comes from the Hebrew and Arabic root word for rock (Hebrew 
Sor, Arabic Sur). Today the name of the Lebanese city in Arabic is “Sour.” The city was 
originally settled in the second millennium BC and was an important fishing center and sea 
port. The city also developed an industry of harvesting the murex shellfish from the coast 
and extracting the purple dye (see picture). This was a very expensive process making the 
dye a valuable commodity available only to royalty. In fact, the Greeks gave the region the 
name Phoenician from their word for purple. 

At the time of Alexander the Great’s invasion in 332BC, the people of Tyre refused to 
give him entrance into the city. So he laid a seven-month siege against the island city 
ordering his army to take rocks, sand, trees and debris from the mainland to build a bridge. 
He eventually invaded the city murdering or enslaving resistant Tyrians. See the before 
(left) and after (right) maps. 

In the first century CE, Tyre was a prosperous port city that was capital of Rome’s Syria 
-Phoenician Province. It had a huge triumphal arch as one enters the city, an ornate Roman 
-style cemetery, a hippodrome, an east-west colonnaded street, a bathhouse, and a water 
aqueduct to the sea. So, while the city of Tyre was a wealthy urban Phoenician region that 
was originally conquered by Alexander the Great in 332 BC and by Jesus’ time enjoyed 
great prosperity under the Roman Empire. The region of Galilee was more rural and was 
seen as a source of food and cheap labor. Tyre was a much more wealthy port city that 
benefitted from trade with other ports around the Mediterranean. As mentioned earlier, its 
primary industry was the purple dye extracted from the murex shellfish, but there were 
other employment opportunities not available in Galilee. 

Some residents of Tyre had heard about Jesus and some had previously gone to hear 
him (Mark 3:8). This passage most likely refers to some Jewish migrant workers living 
Tyre as part of the Jewish diaspora who returned to their home region of Galilee 
periodically on vacation and were present to witness Jesus’ preaching and miracle working. 
They may even had been seasonal workers who worked lived and worked part of the year 
in Tyre and returned to Galilee during the off season. Tyre was about 50 miles (80) 
kilometers from Galilee, which can be traveled by foot in a couple of days. This was not an 
unusual journey to make as it was 90 miles (144 kilometers) from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
(taking the direct route through Samaria) and we know that Jesus made this trip several 
times (there are five trips mentioned in the Gospels) beginning with the visit to a religious 
festival at the temple when he was 12 years-old. So it would not be out of the realm of 
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plausibility for the residents in Tyre to be members of the Jewish diaspora living and 
working in Tyre and members of the family and extended Galilean network to walk the 50 
miles back and forth maintaining ties to the homeland. These Jewish residents living in 
Tyre most likely met Jesus during a home visit and heard him preach (Mark 3:8) and 
continued to hear about his ministry through the extended network of Galileans—perhaps a 
family network. This passage mentions that people heard about what Jesus was doing and 
came from Judea, Jerusalem, across the Jordan, Tyre and Sidon. These were probably all 
Galilean migrant workers who came back to their home region to visit family and heard 
Jesus preach while they were at home. This is not dissimilar to immigrants today that 
maintain strong family and regional ties to their homeland and although the physically live 
and work in one country, their religious and cultural identity are still closely associated 
with their homeland. For example, I have a colleague of mine who is from Turkey and he 
pays extra to get Turkish cable channels to follow news, sports and culture from his 
homeland. So it would be consistent with these family and network ties for Jesus to go and 
preach and minister to his fellow Galileans who were migrant workers in Tyre. 

In this passage Jesus has traveled about 50 miles leaving Galilee and crossing into the 
Greek speaking city of Tyre in the region of Phoenician. Jesus was the traveler from a 
lower socio-economic rural region visiting a more affluent urban cosmopolitan setting of 
Tyre that was a port city with people from all over the Roman Empire. Verse 24 suggests 
that Jesus did not want to be seen, but the text does not explain why. As we learned from 
Bruner, Meier and Galindo, Jesus was a marginal Jew from the rural area of Galilee. His 
movement and his theology had a strong nationalistic message and was anti-Roman 
Empire. It is quite a change for anyone traveling outside one’s country for the first time 
(except for his refugee visit to Egypt as a small child) and the language barrier and cultural 
differences would make moving about a strange city even more intimidating. Could it be 
that Jesus was just tired from the long trip? Or could he have been suffering from a bit of 
what we call today “culture shock?” Or perhaps Jesus was an illegal immigrant who did 
not have the proper documentation to be in Phoenician and was afraid to be stopped and 
questioned by the authorities. Although these questions are probably anachronistic and I 
am reading too much of today’s immigrant reality into the passage, we do not fully know 
the reason why Jesus wanted to remain hidden. The most plausible explanation for not 
wanting to be seen, however, can be found in its consistency with other miracle accounts in 
the Gospel of Mark, where Jesus asked the person being healed to not share this with 
anyone (Mark 1:43-44). Trying to stay under the radar would be consistent with Mark’s 
understanding of the Jesus’ ministry, nevertheless the cultural and linguistic realities of — 
Tyre would have been shocking for any first-time visitor from the rural region of Galilee. 

As mentioned above, Jesus probably spoke little or no Greek and it is even more 
doubtful that the Syrophoenician woman spoke Hebrew or Aramaic. The Mark 7: 24-30 — 
pericope makes no mention of an interpreter so it is a mystery how the two communicated. 
Stanley Porter argues that Jesus could speak Greek and that Greek was fairly prevalent in 
Galilee, however this is a minority position. Most scholars agree that Jesus spoke little or 
no Greek. Thus, a third person to be an intermediary and serve as an interpreter between 
Greek and Aramaic. Interpretation must have been fairly common in ancient Israel as there — 
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are many references to many nationalities in the New Testament. Interpretation adds a 
whole other layer to the conversation. Translation is not an exact science, rather it is a 
subjective art that allows the interpreter power to influence what each party understands 
from the other. Since there is no mention of the Syrophoenician woman bringing someone 
else, the interpreter could have been a fellow Galilean traveler in the Markan community. 
This is unlikely, however, because Jesus—as the leader-- would probably not have a 
follower or disciple that is more schooled or more cultured than him. The only remaining 
option is a resident from the home where Jesus was resting. As mentioned earlier, the 
Markan community was based in Galilee and the target audience in Tyre was Galileans 
who were living in the diaspora. The resident or residents of this home were probably 
fellow Galileans, relatives or friends of Jesus, who were living and working in Tyre. It 
would have been fairly typical for Jesus to use his network of trusted friends from Galilee 
to find a secret place to stay in a foreign land. Given the Jewish laws requiring hospitality 
to sojourners, the host would have been home to receive Jesus and his fellow travel 
companions. Houses for lower income Galilean migrants living in Tyre would have been 
modest, probably just one room, which means that the hosts would have been present to 
hear this conversation and assist in translation. If the Galilean host had been in Tyre for a 
few years as migrant workers he/she/they would have gained proficiency in Greek and 
could have served as the interpreter. 

The matter of language interpretation adds a whole new layer to the hermeneutical 
onion. Not only do we have to contend with the historicity of what Jesus and the 
Syrophoenician woman said or did not say, and how this was recorded and perceived by the 
Markan community, but now with whether Jesus’ and the woman’s words were their own 
or what was interpreted back to them! For example the word “dog” can be interpreted 
differently in different cultural contexts. Jesus would have spoken the word “dog” in 
Aramaic and an intermediary would have translated into Greek. The Greek word used here 
for “dogs” is kynariois, which literally means “little dogs” and can also be interpreted as 
“house dogs” or “puppies.” Geoffrey Miller finds much more positive attitudes toward 
dogs in Greek civilization than in the Old Testament. The initial negative attitudes in 
Ancient Israel were softened after the exile in Babylon, where Jews were exposed to 
Babylonians and Persians. Yet there is evidence that by the first century Judaism used the 
term to refer derogatorily to Gentiles. Paul, in his letter to Philippians, flips this term and 
refers to Jews as dogs (Philippians 3:2). 

Irregardless of what Jesus intended in Aramaic with the word “dog,” and what the 
interpreter translated, the woman, who was not a native Greek speaker, would have 
understood the message in her cultural context as a Syrophoenician adding another layer of 
interpretation. Miller argues that contrary to the negative connotation of dogs in Ancient 
Israel, dogs in Phoenicia were viewed positively: 

Phoenicians buried dogs to which they had some emotional attachment. As with 
most people in the ancient Near East, the Phoenicians valued canines for their role 
as hunting dogs, sheepdogs, guard dogs, and possibly pets. Dogs are renowned for 
their loyalty, and in their everyday interaction with these animals, it would not be 
unusual for the Phoenicians to develop a strong bond with them. 
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It is possible that, contrary to Ringe’s connotation as tantamount to being called a female 
dog, that the woman heard the word kynariois in Greek and received positive images of 
companionship and loyalty. So she responded based on her perception of what she had 
understood. Then the interpreter, who was neither a native Greek speaker, would have 
translated her statement back into Aramaic for Jesus. Finally the whole encounter would 
have been observed by one or more eye witnesses whom relayed the conversation orally 
and it was kept alive through oral tradition within the Markan community for 
approximately two decades until the Gospel of Mark was finally penned in the early to mid 
50s. The multiple layers of interpretation give the intermediary interpreter in the 
conversation the power influence or color how the messages were communicated. If the 
interpreter was a Galilean migrant, as I have posited, then was the derogatory view of the 
Syrophoenician woman that of Jesus or that of the interpreter? Jesus was a newly arrived 
visitor in Tyre and since he desired to remain secluded he would have had few, if any, 
opportunities to interact with locals. The majority of his knowledge of Tyrians would have 
been filtered through the eyes of his hosts and Jesus would have developed stereotypes 
based on these perception. If indeed Jesus spoke little or no Greek, then his Galilean hosts 
and interpreters would have had an inordinate amount of power to control the information 
given to Jesus during his visit to the region. 

Continuing with the theme of translation, Gerd Theissen in his book The Gospels in 
Context observes the cultural, ethnic and socio-economic context of Tyre. Theissen is 
interested in the passage itself and also how it is translated into modern languages and 
versions of the Bible. He observes that the original Greek version describes the woman as 
Hellénis, which defines her in ethnic and linguistic terms as clearly being Greek. However 
English translations of the passage have placed her identity in religious terms calling her a 
“Gentile.” Clearly for the author of Mark her language and cultural identity of Greek was 
extremely important. However the subsequent translators into English'read the passage 
from a religious lens and emphasized her religious status as non-Jewish. This is yet another 
example of the power of translation. 

Theissen further observes that Galilee was a bread basket for the urban Tyrian territory 
creating an unequal power dynamic and a tension between the wealthier urban population 
of Tyre and the poorer rural food production region of Galilee: “Tyre was a wealthy city 


that needed to buy agricultural produce from the hinterland... The Galilean (Jews) were the - 


‘breadbasket’ of the metropolis of Tyre.” Whatever the answer it is clear for the author of 
Mark that it made a difference. Later in the passage the woman makes reference to herself 


as a “dog.” This may have been an isolated incidence, or a slip of the tongue, however — 


there is scholarly evidence that Jews referred to Gentiles as “dogs,” which would point to a 
sense of superiority of Jews and antagonism toward “others.” So for the woman to use this 


phrase she would have needed to be aware of this expression in order to challenge Jesus. - 


For this line to make sense, the gospel writer needed to point out the woman’s ethnicity 
earlier in the passage. 

Theissen also argues that the Syrophoenician woman was from a higher socio-economic 
background. She comes to Jesus to ask him to heal her daughter who is possessed. He gets 
his clue to her economic status from verse 30 where the woman’s daughter is freed from a 
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demon while lying on the bed. The gospel writer uses kline (bed) instead of krabbatos 
(mat), which was the term used earlier in Mark 2:9, 9:12 and 6:55. It is significant that the 
woman had enough resources to provide a kline for her sick daughter, which was a luxury 
for that time and place. Not only is the Syrophoenician woman residing in Tyre, a 
cosmopolitan coastal city with a unbalanced power relationship with Galilee, but she is also 
well-to-do. 

Sharon Ringe also has dedicated much time interpreting Mark 7:24-30. In her 1985 
essay entitled “A Gentile Woman’s Story,” the New Testament scholar pays a great deal of 
attention to gender. Ina later reflection on the same passage published in 2001, Ringe uses 
postcolonial reading strategies and has more diverse dialogue partners. This may explain 
why her later reflection demonstrates greater attention to socio-economic and ethnic issues 
in the passage. Ringe writes: 

Typical of most borderlands, this area was ethnically mixed. Though Tyre itself 
was populated principally by Gentiles, the surrounding area included Jews as well. 
The result was an often an uncomfortable collision of ethnic, religious and cultural 
differences, with resulting suspicions and prejudices, between city dwellers and 
residences of villages. This ethnically mixed region was also the source of 
economic tension, principally between the wealthier urban trading centers and the 
poorer farming communities that were captive to the needs and desires of city 
dwellers, such that in times of poor harvests, when food was scarce everywhere, 
the requirements to supply the needs of the city dwellers meant that the farmers 
themselves would go hungry.” 

By Ringe’s deeper socio-economic, cultural and ethnic description of Tyre and the 
Syrophoenician woman in her second essay, she is drawing attention to the importance of 
race relations between Jews and Gentiles—particularly in the region of Tyre. The gospel 
writer makes this clear by interrupting his narrative in order to announce the woman’s 
ethnicity. Sharon Ringe’s makes this observation using form criticism: “[the author] 
interrupts the flow of the story and by its literary awkwardness calls attention to itself.” 
The gospel writer could have just stated that a person came to see Jesus or a woman came 
to see Jesus, but her ethnicity was important enough to interrupt the healing story and 
announce her ethnicity. It would be considered awkward by today’s standards to insert that 
unrelated detail of one’s ethnic identity in the middle of a healing testimony. So why was 
the ethnicity, language and culture of the Syrophoenician woman important to Mark? We 
will never know the exact answer to this question, but certainly her ethnicity and language 
were important enough to the author to be a factor in relating this story. - 

The Syrophoenician woman also was representative of the social” class that was 
oppressing the Jewish peasants with whom Jesus associated. Jesus may have been visiting 
the region to visit, minister to and heal the Galilean migrant workers living in Tyre and 
Sidon. He may have been visiting the Galileans living abroad and learned of the social 
inequalities, the working conditions, the low pay, the racial tensions, the scarico 


“Sharon H. Ringe, "A Gentile Woman's Story, Revisited: Rereading Mark 7.24-31," in A Feminist Companion to 


Mark, ed. Amy-Jill Levine (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 84-85, 
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against foreigners and maybe even the jokes making fun of people from the countryside. In 
the midst of these social inequalities, the Syrophoenician woman has the audacity to go to 
Jesus, who is trying to rest, and ask this poor foreigner to heal her daughter. — In this 
context, Jesus is the immigrant who is in solidarity with the lower socioeconomic class and 
this may help to explain the harshness with which he initially replied to her plea for 
assistance and his reference to her and her people as dogs: “Let the children be fed first, for 
it is not right to take the children's bread and throw it to the dogs” (Mark 7:27). 

The response that Jesus gives reflects some animosity toward the Tyrians who are 
exploiting his people. Tyre is also the capital of Roman province of Phoenicia, which is 
connected culturally, economically and linguistically with the Roman Empire. The 
Syrophoenician woman, who he does not really know, takes the brunt of his resentfulness. 
Having never visited Tyre before, Jesus may have had some previous impressions of people 
from Tyre or people from Phoenicia. He may have heard from other Galileans who had 
visited Tyre and told him what people were like. This is the first time Jesus has visited 
Tyre and clearly this is the first encounter with this person. The only thing he knows about 
her is that she is Greek speaking and Jesus may have prematurely judged her based on 
language and ethnicity. Perhaps, Jesus suffered from what we today would call culture: 
shock.’ This conversation probably occurred with the aid of an interpreter, so there also 
may have been some misunderstandings. In fact, she is not a native of Tyre, rather she was 
born in Phoenicia and is only living in Tyre. Jesus assumes, rightly or not, that she 
represents the race that has been oppressing the Galilean migrant workers living in Tyre 
and looking down upon his people for being from the countryside, being followers of the 
Jewish minority religion and not speaking Greek or speaking it with an accent. It is ironic, 
however, that Greek was probably her second language and she may have spoken it with an 
accent. 

Jesus does know for certain, however, that she is a Gentile, who, given the popular 
religiosity of the region, probably worshipped the cult of the emperor and many other 
Pagan gods and goddesses. This becomes particularly problematic for the author of Mark 
when one considers that he is writing around the time of the Jewish War (66-72 CE), when 
there was a great deal of nationalistic zeal within the Jews and resentment toward the 
Roman Empire. Both the events in the story and the way that it was recorded by the author 
reflect this tension with the wealthier and more powerful Tyrians. In spite of this animosity 
that can be sensed in Jesus’ response, the story was included by the author, which indicates” 
an openness of the Markan community to go beyond both the physical borders of Galilee 
and the religious boundaries of Judaism to reach Gentiles. In fact, the Gospel of Mark 
concludes with what we now know as the Great Commission (Mark 16:15) calling the’ 
disciples to “Go into all the world and proclaim the good news to the whole creation.” 
While most scholars agree that this passage was a later addition to the Gospel of Mark, the 
13:10 passage is part of the original text and produces a similar message: “And the good 
news must first be proclaimed to all nations.” This demonstrates a 180 degree about-face 
from Jesus’ initial response to the Syrophoenician woman’s request for healing and the 
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conclusion of the Gospel. 

Another way that Jesus perceives the woman as other is through gender differences. 
Again we have a cultural encounter regarding differing understandings of gender relations. 
From the Jewish perspective a secret encounter with an unrelated woman would not have 
been looked upon kindly, particularly if she was along and Mark does not mention any 
other visitors. Mark clearly presents the woman’s visit as unwelcome, which could be for 
the socio-political reasons named above, or that Jesus was tired and wanted to rest alone or 
because Jewish law discouraged encounters between Jewish men and women who were not 
related. Verse 24(b) reads: “He entered a house and did not want anyone to know he was 
there. Yet he could not escape notice.” (NRSV) The woman, on the other hand, perceived 
gender relations from a Syrophoenician and Greek perspective and visiting Jesus may have 
not been quite as audacious as it was perceived in Jewish tradition. The woman shows 
great initiative, resourcefulness and assertiveness to find Jesus and enter the house. In the 
middle of her dialogue with Jesus, she continues to demonstrate self-confidence by not 
backing down after being compared to a dog and not taking “no” for an answer. So Jesus 
may have had one cultural interpretation of an encounter between and man and a woman, 
while the woman, from a more liberal Greek perspective, had another. 

The purpose of the woman’s visit was to request healing for her daughter who was 
possessed by an unclean spirit. The woman had a little daughter, but we do not know if she 
was married, divorced or widowed. Married women in ancient Rome were the property of 
their husbands and played the traditional role of wives and mothers, yet by the first century 
women depending on social class could own property and have their own business as we 
see in the case of Lydia who sold purple cloth in Thyatira (Acts 16:14). The woman’s 
initiative to seek out and encounter Jesus demonstrates initiative and determination. She 
was desperate to find healing for her ailing daughter. She had obviously heard about Jesus’ 
healing powers, perhaps from the residents of Tyre who had gone to Galilee to hear him 
preach earlier (Mark 3:8). 

The woman’s self-initiative leads Ringe to conclude that the woman was not married 
and did not have a male relative to look after her and her daughter. Given the patriarchal 
nature of the Roman Empire in the first century, she argues, had the woman had a husband 
or male relative, he would be the one to seek out healing for the daughter. The woman had 
enough wealth, according to Theissen, to buy her daughter a kline (bed) for her to rest in 
comfort, the unclean spirit was not the type of illness that could be healed by paying a 
doctor. This sickness required spiritual healing. So left to her own resourceful, the 
Syrophoenician woman did the only thing that she knew to do: seek out a miracle worker. 

As she entered Jesus’ presence she kneeled, which is a posture of submission used in the 
presence of the Roman Emperor. The woman recognized Jesus’ Lordship and believed that 
he had the power to heal her daughter. Given the difference in social status and 
socio-economic levels between a poor migrant (a carpenter’s son) from the rural uncivilized 
back country of Galilee and a wealthy upper class urban resident in Tyre, the woman’s 
humility and respect for Jesus is remarkable. Moreover, the woman was a Gentile and 
kneeling down symbolizes submission and faith in someone besides the cult of the Roman 
Emperor. Jennifer A. Glancy analyzes body language in the Gospels and argues that the 
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woman’s postration is an act of supplication and self-abusement. David Rhoads agrees: 
“The posture of the woman in begging for a healing is integral to Jesus’ description of her 
as a scavenger dog.” He adds that the woman’s position probably remained the same 
during the conversation—at least there is no mention of anything different. 

Her level of submission becomes even more evident in their ensuing dialogue. After 
asking Jesus to heal her daughter Jesus replied in verse 27: “Let the children be fed first, for 
it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” If children is interpreted as 
Jews or followers of the way, then the dogs are Gentiles. This is even more offensive 
considering the gender difference with Jesus being a man and the Syrophoenician a woman. 
Sharon Ringe reminds us how offensive it is in many languages to refer to a woman a 
female dog or “bitch.” It could be that Jesus was tired from a long day of traveling and 
upset for having his privacy and rest interrupted, felt animosity toward the wealthy city 
dwellers who exploited his migrant countrymen, had a first century attitude toward 
woman, and thus was tempted to disregard this woman’s humanity. In spite of just being 
insulted and called less-than-human, undeterred from her faith and mission to heal her 
daughter, the woman acknowledges Jesus’ use of the word “dog” and further humiliates 
herself making a play on words: “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s 
crumbs.” (verse 28) In doing so, she refuses to take “no” for an answer, claims her dignity 
and challenges Jesus’ non-regard for her. She is also doing something theologically more 
significant for the Christian movement: The woman’s response expands the boundaries for 
who will be invited; included in the Kingdom of God. Something about her response 
impressed Jesus enough for him to heal the woman’s daughter as he replies: “For saying 
that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” (verse 29) The woman then returned 
home to find her daughter in bed without the demon. 

While we as the readers are not privy to the follow up from this conversation, there must 
have been some further contact with either Jesus or the Markan community, to report that 
indeed the daughter had been healed. The author simply records that the woman went 
home to find her daughter healed in bed. We do not know if she came to thank Jesus, told 
someone about the healing or if Jesus went to visit. 

This encounter appears to have a profound impact on the direction of Jesus’ ministry. 
The story probably would not have been passed down through oral tradition in the Markan 
community had it not. As a Jew, Jesus was steeped in the Hebrew Bible tradition with both 
its proud history and ethnocentrism. After this story, Jesus extends his healing ministry 
into the Decapolis, which was an exclusively Gentile burriel place. And then, while still in 


Gentile territory, there is a second miraculous feeding that expands the multiplication of — 


loaves and fishes in Mark 6 that was only for Jews. Jesus’ decision to heal the 
Syrophoenician’s daughter, although be it from a distance, expands the boundaries of who 


can be included in the Kingdom of God beyond Galilee, beyond Jews, beyond the poor — 


rural migrants, and beyond just men. 


Migrant Theology 
Now let us to return to my original purpose: a theology of migrants. Jesus has crossed 
geographic, linguistic, cultural, ethnic, gender, religious and socio-economic borders. He 
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has left his comfort zone in Galilee where he was master and teacher to the unfamiliar 
urban and more affluent cities of Tyre and Sidon where his people are exploited as migrant 
workers. He identifies with the people of his region and shows solidarity with them 
referring to the Syrophoenician woman and her people as “little dogs.” The woman had 
money and was representative of people and power systems that had money. Jesus’ 
animosity is consequential of his solidarity with his fellow countrymen and the economic 
inequalities that forces them to migrate in search of work. This animosity is found both in 
Jesus’ encounter with the woman and also in the period in which the gospel was redacted, 
namely during the Jewish War. 

The surprising and unwelcome visit from the Syrophoenician woman challenged him to 
open up his parochial view of the place of the Galilean Jews in the Kingdom of God. The 
woman respite raises the question: Would the bread of life also be available to 
non-Galileans, non-Jews and to women? Would at least the bread crumbs of the Kingdom 
of God be allowed to fall to the others like leftovers? Would he agree that this upperclass 
Greek and non-Jewish woman be welcome in the Kingdom. Jesus and the Markan 
community appear to reluctantly answered this question when Jesus healed the woman’s 
daughter from a distance. Jesus did not lower himself her level on the ground as he had 
done before the healing of Jairo nor did he go visit her home or perform the miracle in 
person. Jesus is still a Galilean migrant with a cultural, religious and gender bias, and his 
actions, while fulfilling the woman’s immediate petition, do not go as far as to 
acknowledge her people as equal participants in the Kingdom of God. 

Today in the United States and around the world we are in the midst of a tense political 
debate on migration. Migration is occurring due to the unequal distribution and access to 
resources and opportunities. Natural and man-made disasters, as well as armed conflicts 
are producing displaced refugees that may remain inside their home country or migrate to 
another country in search of safe haven. Although there are no explicit parallels between 
these biblical accounts of migration, there is a Judeo-Christian mandate to be 
compassionate to the sojourner. Mary Robinson, former United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights stated: “Respect for migrants’ rights actually contributes 
to economic and social development in sending and receiving countries. Migrants who have 
opportunities for decent and legal work contribute more to development than those who are 
exploited.” Yet attitudes of fear, exclusivity, and language barriers remain consistent 
throughout human history. Misunderstanding and culture shock are common when people 
cross geographic, cultural, religious and linguistic boundaries without adequate Beas 
of the other people’ s customs. 

Those of us in the Judeo-Christian tradition have a vast wealth of resources to help us 
reflect on our role within the current world migration crisis. We start with the dignity of 
every human life established By God in the creation story. We can be strengthened by the 
stories of migrant women Naomi and Ruth, who crossed borders and became part of Jesus’ 
lineage. We are challenged by the prophets of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Zechariah and Malichi 
who teach us to be fair to the sojourners in our midst. And most of all, God loves every 
human being and sent Jesus Christ as Lord and savior to redeem us. We can learn from the 
example of Jesus’ visit to Tyre who was outside of his comfort zone and was confronted 
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with new culture and religious norms. He was a foreigner, a non-Greek speaker and he was 
not in control. His travel companions, the Markan community and his hosts shape his lens 
to filter his experience in the new culture. He was a migrant visitor in another people’s 
culture and another person’s home. Jesus’ encounter with the Syrophoenician woman was 
not a smooth one. It was marred with misunderstandings, prejudice, insults and gaffs. Yet, 
to his credit, Jesus grew from this experience, accepted the woman’s challenge, and 
expanded his horizon to allow a non-Jew to receive healing—the first recorded in Mark. 
Here Jesus gives us an example of going outside of our comfort zone, being in another 
culture, making mistakes, communicating through translation, and finally extending his 
blessing to those who were different from him. Jesus learns to go beyond fear to 
understand that God’s healing and blessing is available to the outsider. We are invited to 
participate in God’s Reign and break down misunderstands and move to a humane 
treatment of immigrants. 


Resumen 

La creciente brecha entre ricos y pobres en la economia globalizada de hoy, asi como el 
clima extremo y los conflictos armados han creado 214 millones de migrantes, de 
refugiados, e inmigrantes a otros paises. Particularmente en los Estados Unidos, los efectos 
del Tratado de Libre Comercio Norteamericano han creado factores de“empuje-jala”que 
permitieron que la mercancía cruzara las fronteras sin tener en cuenta el impacto en la 
demanda de mano de obra. Hoy en los EE.UU. hay una crisis de inmigración debido a que 
las aprehensiones y deportaciones separan a familias abruptamente y muchos trabajadores 
indocumentados son tratados injustamente. La tradición judeo-cristiana tiene recursos para 
contribuir a una teología de la migración, que promueve un trato más humano de los 
inmigrantes. La Biblia hebrea, por ejemplo, afirma el valor sagrado de toda la gente desde 
la narración de la creación y siguiendo con Abraham y a través de los profetas, estas 
historias demuestran las formas en que la migración ha sido parte integral de mensaje 
redentor de Dios. Este artículo también sostiene que el mismo Jesús cruzó hacia una tierra y 
cultura desconocida, en Tiro, y que también luchó con malentendidos culturales, para luego 
afirmar que la sanidad y la bendición de Dios estaba disponible para los forasteros. Jesús es 


un ejemplo para nosotros hoy en dia, especialmente para quienes nos identificamos con la 
tradición cristiana, su ejemplo nos lleva a movernos más allá del miedo y la sospecha y nos 


desafía a la hospitalidad y la generosidad para el extranjero. 
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